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THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF SACRED LITERATURE. 
A HISTORICAL SKETCH, 1881-1902. 



By John Henry Barrows, D.D., 
President Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 



In speaking of the work of the American Institute of Sacred 
Literature the writer suffers no embarrassment from his close associ- 
ation with it, since his connection with the Institute is limited to the 
past six years, and his residence at a distance from the central office 
in Chicago has rendered personal participation in the details of the 
work impossible. If, therefore, too great appreciation is apparent, it 
must be attributed to other causes than self-appreciation. 

In these days of rival publications, and of generous striving for 
the best things among religious denominations, it is well to state 
clearly at the start that the Institute is an organization, not an enter- 
prise ; an educational medium, not a publishing house. To follow the 
history of the organization from its first conception in the mind of its 
founder, whose life has been given to educational work in a great 
variety of forms, will lead to a true appreciation of this fact. 

As early as 1879 tne sense of inadequate opportunities for biblical 
instruction became apparent to educators. At first this was recog- 
nized only in the field of the original Hebrew and Greek of the Old 
and New Testaments. About that time Mr. William R. Harper, then 
professor of Hebrew in the Baptist Theological Seminary at Morgan 
Park, 111., began to emphasize the teaching of Hebrew by modern 
methods. In order to extend more rapidly these methods, as applied 
to Hebrew, text-books were prepared by him, and in February, 
1 88 1, a correspondence school of Hebrew was fairly launched with 
twenty students. This organization was called the Institute of 
Hebrew, and counted among its supporters about seventy of the 
teachers of Hebrew and the Old Testament in educational institutions 
throughout the country. This list was certainly cosmopolitan. The 
names of Professor C. A. Briggs and Professor William Henry Green, 
men who long stood for opposite extremes in biblical criticism, both 
appeared among the number. Many others who have since been widely 
separated by conflicting views then joined hands in this common 
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movement toward a better understanding and teaching of the biblical 
languages. The student body of the new organization grew rapidly, and 
in its first year represented forty-four states and eight foreign countries. 

Such a movement could not long confine itself to the Old Testa- 
ment field, nor even to the ancient languages. The English Bible 
was the people's Bible, and this revival of exploration into the Hebrew 
and Greek brought new understanding and fresh conceptions which it 
became necessary to give to the people on the basis of the English 
Bible. Consequently it was felt that the school should embrace a 
much wider field, and the gentlemen composing the board of the 
Institute of Hebrew withdrew in order to effect a reorganization. In 
October, 1889, the organization in New York city of the American 
Institute of Sacred Literature was perfected. The aim of this 
new organization was comprehensive, as a quotation from the first 
prospectus will show: "To promote the philological, literary, his- 
torical, and exegetical study of the Scriptures by means of such instru- 
mentalities as may be found practicable." Through all changes of 
location, organization, and environment, this purpose has remained 
unchanged. In itself it accounts for the introduction of, or modi- 
fication in, many of the special lines of work undertaken by the Insti- 
tute, since the need of today is not the need of yesterday. 

With the new organization the following representative men were 
associated as directors : Rev. E. Benjamin Andrews, D.D., LL.D., 
president of Brown University; Rev. Willis J. Beecher, D.D., professor 
in Auburn Theological Seminary; Rev. J. Henry Thayer, D.D., professor 
in Harvard University; Rev. John H. Vincent, D.D., LL.D., bishop of 
the Methodist Episcopal church ; Rev. Charles Rufus Brown, Ph.D., 
professor in Newton Theological Institution ; Rev. George S. Bur- 
roughs, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Amherst College; Rev. Edward L. 
Curtis, Ph.D., professor in McCormick Theological Seminary; Rev. 
Milton S. Terry, D.D., professor in Garrett Biblical Institute; Rev. 
Edward T. Bartlett, D.D., dean of the Protestant Episcopal Divinity 
School ; Rev. Francis Brown, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Union Theo- 
logical Seminary; Rev. Marcus D. Buell, D.D., professor in Boston 
University; William R. Harper, Ph.D., professor in Yale University; 
Rev. George B. Stevens, Ph.D., D.D., professor in Yale Divinity 
School. About two hundred names of other prominent teachers, 
preachers, and educators appear in a list of associate members. 

For some years this organization seemed adequate ; but when the 
principal of the Institute became the president of the University of 
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Chicago, 1 and the headquarters of the Institute were removed to that 
city, changes were involved. On account of the rapidly growing 
demand for biblical work adapted for more popular use, other modifi- 
cations were also demanded. It was felt that a larger body of active 
teachers should have an opportunity to come into touch with the 
public through the constituency of the Institute. Out of this situa- 
tion grew the present body entitled the Council of Seventy, 2 which 

1 After several years at Yale University as professor of Hebrew and biblical 
literature. 

''Old Testament Chamber. — Professors W. J. Beecher, Auburn Theological Semi- 
nary; W. R. Betteridge, Rochester Theological Seminary; C. R. Brown, Newton 
Theological Institution ; Sylvester Burnham, Colgate University; A. S. Carrier, McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary; Dr. C. E. Crandall, Milton, Wis.; Professors Samuel 
Ives Curtiss, Chicago Theological Seminary; Edward L. Curtis, Yale University; T. F. 
Day, San Francisco Theological Seminary; F. B. Denio, Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary; O. H. Gates, Dorset, Vt.; Edward T. Harper, Chicago Theological Seminary; 
President William R. Harper, the University of Chicago (principal of the Institute); 
Professors Charles Horswell, Garrett Biblical Institute ; Lincoln Hulley, Bucknell 
University; Charles F. Kent, Yale University; D. A. McClenahan, United Presbyterian 
Theological Seminary; L. B. Paton, Hartford Theological Seminary; Ira M. Price, 
the University of Chicago ; G. L. Robinson, McCormick Theological Seminary; Frank 
K. Sanders, Yale University; Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University; Herbert L. Wil- 
lett, the University of Chicago. 

New Testament Chamber. — Professors Alfred W. Anthony, Cobb Divinity School ; 
Benjamin \V. Bacon, Yale University; E. I. Bosworth, Oberlin Theological Seminary; 
Dr. Charles F. Bradley, Evanston, 111.; Professors Marcus D. Buell, Boston University ; 
Ernest D. Burton, the University of Chicago ; Dr. G. H. Gilbert. Dorset, Vt.; Dr. E. ]. 
Goodspeed, the University of Chicago ; Professors D. A. Hayes, Garrett Biblical Insti- 
tute ; M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary; J. H. Kerr, San F>ancisco Theo- 
logical Seminary; R. R. Lloyd, Pacific Theological Seminary; Shailer Mathews, the 
University of Chicago ; President Rush Rhees, Rochester University; Professors James 
S. Riggs, Auburn Theological Seminary; C. J. H. Ropes, Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary; J. H. Ropes, Harvard University; W. H. Ryder, Andover Theological Seminary; 
William A. Stevens, Rochester Theological Seminary; Clyde W. Votaw, the Univer- 
sity of Chicago (recorder of the Council). 

General Chamber. — President John H. Barrows, Oberlin College (president of 
the Council); Professors James H. Breasted, the University of Chicago; George B. 
Foster, the University of Chicago ; Kemper Fullerton, Lane Theological Seminary; 
G. W. Gilmore, Meadville Theological School ; G. S. Goodspeed, the University of 
Chicago; Dr. William Eliot Griffis, Ithaca, N. Y.; Professors Thomas C. Hall, Union 
Theological Seminary; Henry C. King, Oberlin Theological Seminary; President 
Charles J. Little, Garrett Biblical Institute ; Professors W. D. Mackenzie, Chicago 
Theological Seminary; D. B. Macdonald, Hartford Theological Seminary; E. K. 
Mitchell, Hartford Theological Seminary; Frank C. Porter, Yale University; Henry 
P. Smith, Amherst College ; Chancellor O. C. S. Wallace, McMaster University; 
Professors Irving F. Wood, Smith College ; A. C. Zenos, McCormick Theological 
Seminary. 
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for six years has conducted the work. The Council now consists of 
sixty (to be increased to seventy) biblical scholars, who are leading, 
active teachers of the Bible in America, banded together for the com- 
mon purpose which has already been stated in the quotation from the 
prospectus of 1889. 

In addition to directing the work of the Institute, however, the 
Council aims to encourage its own members to go outside their regu- 
lar field of college and seminary class-room for the purpose of engaging 
in more popular work for laymen, and still further to train men in the 
class-room for this specific field. The increasing amount of popular 
literature upon biblical subjects is in some measure to be attributed 
to the growth of this spirit. 

Each year the Council takes up through a special committee some 
line of investigation which increases its knowledge of conditions in 
the field of religious education. In 1899 the Report of the United 
States Commissioner of Education contained the Council's report upon 
"Bible Study in Colleges," compiled from data gathered in 1897-98. 
This report has thus been widely circulated, and has doubtless influ- 
enced many educators to consider more seriously the necessity for 
elevating the standard of biblical teaching and study in the institu- 
tions under their direction. The following year a report upon the 
Sunday-school lesson material issued by various publishing houses was 
presented at the annual meeting of the Council. A committee is 
now at work upon the investigation of ministers' libraries through- 
out the country. It would not be wise to publish the results of all 
the investigations undertaken by the Council — to give publicity to 
defects in our methods of religious education is not always the end 
desired ; but to become acquainted with them enables the Council to 
originate plans which will more surely correct such deficiencies, both 
by stimulating desire for their correction and by providing the means 
for its accomplishment. 

In all their labors the members of the Council have nothing to 
gain, either of denominational prestige (since the Council is composed 
of representatives of all denominations) or of financial compensation. 
It has been asked, " Does not the Council represent the school of the 
higher critics ? " and " Is not the work put forth by it misleading and 
dangerous ? " In this respect the list of names must speak for itself. 
An examination of this list will bring different conclusions, according 
to the personal acquaintance of the reader with the scholars in his 
denomination, and his conception of the term "higher criticism." 
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Perhaps the "Declaration of Principles" of the Council, as formulated 
in 1896, will best state its position, one which is surely unassailable 
from either a conservative or a liberal point of view : 

The Council does not stand for any theory of interpretation or school of 
criticism or denomination ; but for a definite endeavor to promote the knowl- 
edge of the Word of God as interpreted in the best light of today. From 
this point of view also the contributions of other religious literatures are 
sought by the Council, that through the study of these literatures the teach- 
ings of the Scriptures may be more clearly understood. The Council is 
organized on the belief that the Bible is a unique revelation from God, and 
strives in a constructive spirit to investigate its teachings and to extend its 
influence among the people. While, therefore, a large liberty is allowed to 
the individual teacher, the position occupied by the Council is altogether 
evangelical. 

But let us pass from the Council as a body to the work of the 
Institute, which may be called the mouthpiece of the Council, since 
through it the ideas of the Council are given popular expression. In 
making any study of the sphere of the Institute it is necessary to 
note three or four distinct points. 

First, as to the geographical area touched by its influence. Where 
Chautauqua has numbered its students of general literature in every 
quarter of the globe, there the Institute has followed with its biblical 
work. At times it has been even in advance of Chautauqua, as in 
Australia, where two thousand students were at work at one time. 
Every country in Europe has furnished its share of representatives ; 
and in Asia, Africa, and the islands of the sea, wherever missionaries 
have found entrance, the biblical courses have been carried. Of course, 
in these foreign lands it is chiefly the English-speaking people who 
have been reached, but in Japan and in Syria groups of those speaking 
only the native tongue have carried on the work, aided by a translator. 
But the number of students in our own country gives just cause for 
satisfaction. An annual enrolment of ten thousand different persons, 
not merely buying lesson helps, as from a publishing house, but 
placing themselves in the attitude of students, and entering into cor- 
respondence concerning their work with a body of instructors such as 
the Institute represents, means a great force in the increase of 
biblical knowledge. 

The social distribution of the members of the organization is no 
less striking. Ministers and Sunday-school teachers in abundance 
there are, taking such work as is suited to them. But in addition 
will be found the solitary ranchman, the soldiers in a Bermudan camp, 
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business-men under the leadership of a lawyer, busy women in home 
and society, the prisoner serving his term in the penitentiary, and 
even his old comrade left behind in a city mission. Of course, these 
are the picturesque elements. The best and most lasting work is 
undoubtedly that which is carried on week after week in the hundreds 
of church classes all over the country, a large proportion of which are 
under the leadership of the respective pastors. 

To require the reader to examine in detail a statement of the 
departments and courses of the Institute work just here is unnecessary. 
Should anyone desire to do so, I may refer him to the advertising pages 
of this issue of the Biblical World, where a full prospectus will be 
found. One series of courses aims to arouse the general layman to a 
conception of his duty in relation to Bible study, and to give him an 
opportunity to do his work in the best possible way. Another depart- 
ment makes an appeal to the minister, to keep up his reading along 
professional lines, to know the newest and best books in his favorite 
subjects, and to keep fresh and alert on the professional questions of 
his day. A still higher department offers, to those who are willing to 
undertake the necessary study, correspondence work in the languages, 
history, and teaching of the Bible under competent instructors in col- 
lege or seminary. To those students resident in a college where 
biblical courses are offered, a special incentive is furnished by an 
annual examination under the direction of the Institute, for 
superior excellence in which prizes are awarded. 

Some figures may be of value here in estimating the amount of 
work carried on. The number, ten thousand, engaged in the study of 
the popular outline courses has already been mentioned. In carrying 
on these courses alone more than one million printed pages of instruc- 
tion are required each year. Over one thousand ministers have entered 
upon the professional reading courses for ministers. Five hundred of 
these, in addition to studying for self-education, are leading church 
classes for the systematic study of the Bible. Since the organization of 
the thorough correspondence work more than two thousand ministers 
and laymen have studied under the direction of the Institute from one 
to three or more years. Nor can we omit from this resume" the work in 
from ten to twenty summer schools where members of the Council 
are engaged in instruction. Through these schools a further annual 
quota of surely five thousand people is reached. It is, therefore, no 
exaggeration of facts to say that, counting the many who avail them- 
selves of the privileges of the Institute in families or through friends, 
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not less than twenty thousand people are annually guided in their 
work by this organization for the study of the Bible. 

But enough has been said to show that the American Institute of 
Sacred Literature is the expression in practical form of a desire 
on the part of the biblical scholars of the day to put their knowledge 
and experience at the service of the people ; and to make clear the 
fact that the aims of the Institute, its founder, and its promoters are 
essentially educational. It is not seeking to reform, but to inform, 
those coming within the sphere of its influence. On the other hand, 
its numerical success is a manifestation of honest welcome on the part 
of the public. 

Perhaps one of the most interesting, because one of the most recent 
and public, phases of the Institute work is the success which has 
attended the inauguration of an annual "Bible-study Sunday" to be 
observed in such churches as are in harmony with the idea. In Sep- 
tember, 1900, one thousand churches set apart a day for the special 
presentation of the claims of "Bible study in relation to the life and 
work of the church and the individual." In 1901 this number was 
increased to twenty-five hundred. A few have raised the objection that 
the "special days" were already too many; others have criticised the 
distribution of the sermon outlines which were prepared by celebrated 
ministers, as suggestive material for those observing the day; but, as 
a class, the ministry has been most cordial in its co-operation. The 
results have varied ; some ministers found that they were only 
giving opportunity for the expression of a desire already existing in 
the minds of their people, while others spoke to irresponsive faces. 
Even in these two first years the movement has greatly stimulated the 
study of the Bible in the churches. 

It is desirable to make one point very clear — that is, that the Insti- 
tute seeks in every respect to be the strong ally of the minister, in any 
honest endeavor to lead his people along lines of religious progress. 
It is the growing belief of biblical teachers that, in these days of con- 
troversy and disturbance, the Bible cannot safely be left to the amateur 
teacher. The pastor needs to hold in his own hands the lever which 
moves the teachers in his church and community. He is likely to be 
the only man able to reconstruct where the foundations of faith are 
loosened by floating skepticism, and too much depends upon the issue 
for him to leave the labor to others. The Institute comes to the min- 
ister and says : " Let us help you ; we will assist you to plan your work ; 
give you material for your class; furnish suggestions for its conduct; 
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name books for your own study, and give you the freedom of cor- 
respondence whenever you desire it. We are wholly with you in your 
effort to instruct your people." The minister, therefore, who does not 
put himself in touch with the Institute is keeping outside of an organi- 
zation which seeks only to aid him in his legitimate educational work. 
If personally he needs no such assistance, still, by lending his co-opera- 
tion to the movement, he is assisting those of his profession less for- 
tunate than himself. 

Any just estimate of the work that has been accomplished by the 
Institute, in the twenty years since its inception, is impossible, unless 
one could trace to its original source every step — denominational or 
independent — which has been made in America during these twenty 
years toward better methods of studying the Bible. No one knows 
what might have been accomplished without its work, or even without 
its stimulating effect upon other agencies. Certain it is, however, that 
the period of the lifetime of this organization marks unprecedented 
progress in the field of religious education wherever the Institute has 
exerted its energies. At the time of the organization of the Institute in 
1881 a working knowledge of Hebrew was limited to an infinitesimal 
portion of the ministry. Now every seminary aims to have attractive 
work in the original tongues, and the knowledge gained is sufficiently 
valued to insure on the part of the student an effort to retain the power 
to use the Hebrew and the Greek Bible. At that time the International 
System of Sunday-School Lessons was just taking hold upon the public. 
For years the lack of any competitors in the field tended to laxity in 
that system. Now a dozen rival systems have compelled the publishers 
of lesson helps to league themselves together in an effort to produce 
the best material which can be prepared. Then, Bible study was purely 
a Sunday-school matter ; thirty minutes a week was considered suffi- 
cient for instruction, and the method was chiefly homiletical. Now, 
Bible study belongs to the pastoral work, in the church, the Young 
People's Society, the Missionary Society, and the community at large, 
as well as to the curriculum of the best schools and colleges throughout 
the country. While losing nothing of its power as a book of religion, 
the Bible has come to be a book of history, a book of sociology, a book 
of literature. To bring about such changes some great influences and 
agencies have been at work. To assign to each its due share of credit 
is impossible; but to go forward quietly and courageously, projecting 
into the next twenty years as rapid an advancement as that already 
realized, is the duty of any organization conscious of having helped 
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to better educational conditions in so important a field. The same 
spirit of readjustment to existing needs which has animated the work 
of the Institute in the past will insure its usefulness in the future. 

It would be inappropriate to close this statement without an acknowl- 
edgment of the kindness shown the Institute by those many patrons 
who have from time to time subscribed generously to its support. As 
has been stated, this is an educational institution. The Institute 
spends annually in its work a much larger sum of money than accrues 
to it from the small fees charged for its study courses. Like other 
educational institutions, it is not conducted for financial returns, and it 
should no more be expected to pay than the theological seminary, to 
which it is akin. It is, indeed, the people's seminary, in which every 
dollar received goes directly or indirectly to benefit the student, and 
large amounts are added by beneficent friends to enable the Institute 
to carry on its great work. It is the belief of those engaged in this 
undertaking that a permanent endowment is needed to bring about 
the best results. With means at its disposal the Institute might easily 
double and triple its influence, bringing such power to bear on public 
opinion that in a very few years no church would be without an adult 
Bible school, and graded courses of instruction in the Sunday school ; 
no well-equipped preparatory school or college would be without its 
Bible classes in various grades, and no town without its local board 
for the extension of Bible study. It is not to be desired that the 
Institute should control all this work ; but, by occupying as much of 
the field as will come under its influence, it will stimulate into being 
other agencies for other fields, until the Bible — its facts, its teachings, 
its ideal of life — shall permeate the thought of nation and individual 
as never before in the history of the world. It is to such work as this 
that the Council of Seventy is pledged, and in this service it invites 
all who love our Lord and Savior Jesus Christ to participate, as stu- 
dents, co-workers, and friends. 



